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ABSTRACT 


Since the late 1970s, theorizing in psychological social psychology has been 
dominated by the computer metaphor of information processing models, 
which fostered an emphasis on “cold” cognition and the conceptualization of 
individuals as isolated information processors. More recent research shows a 
renewed interest in the interplay of feeling and thinking in social judgment 
and in the role of unconscious processes in reasoning and behavior. More- 
over, research into socially situated cognition and the interplay of communi- 
cation and cognition highlights the role of conversational norms, social inter- 
dependence, and power in social judgment. Experimental research into these 
issues is reviewed. The emerging picture is compatible with social psychol- 
ogy’s latest metaphor, humans as motivated tacticians who pragmatically 
adapt their reasoning strategies to the requirements at hand. 


INTRODUCTION 


The first is that individual behavior is strongly influenced by the environ- 
ment, especially the social environment. The person does not function in an 
individualistic vacuum, but in a social context that influences thought, feel- 
ing, and action. The second point of consensus is that the individual actively 
construes social situations. We do not respond to environments as they are, 
but as we interpret them to be. 
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Independent of their theoretical orientations, social psychologists agree on two 
basic tenets (Taylor 1997, p. 3): 
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For the past two decades, psychological social psychologists have largely 
focused on the latter tenet, emphasizing inside-the-head phenomena, and have 
left the former tenet to sociological social psychologists. As Markus & Za- 
jonc (1985) observed, [psychological] “social psychology and cognitive so- 
cial psychology are today nearly synonymous. The cognitive approach is 
now clearly the dominant approach among social psychologists, having virtu- 
ally no competitors” (1985, p. 137). Moreover, the nature of cognitive theoriz- 
ing shifted from an emphasis on “warm” cognition and motivated reasoning to 
an emphasis on “cold” cognition. Consequently, memory processes, logical 
inference, and cognitive biases became key topics of interest in cognitive so- 
cial psychology. This shift reflected the advent of information processing 
models in cognitive psychology in the late 1960s (Neisser 1967; for an intro- 
duction see Lachman et al 1979) and their rapid adoption by social psycholo- 
gists in the 1970s, documented in a seminal volume on “person memory” 
(Hastie et al 1980). The resulting theoretical approach, known as social cogni- 
tion, has been characterized as social psychology under the paradigm of infor- 
mation processing (Strack 1988). It emphasized information encoding, stor- 
age, and retrieval and drew heavily on computer metaphors (see Wyer & Srull 
1989). 

On the positive side, the information processing approach has rapidly ad- 
vanced our understanding of the cognitive processes underlying many social 
phenomena (for reviews, see Devine et al 1994). Moreover, its emphasis on 
detailed process models has changed the field’s standards for what counts as 
appropriate evidence: “It was no longer enough to detail a theoretical model 
and use the results as confirmation of the model. If one stated what one 
thought the process was, one had to demonstrate the intervening steps” (Taylor 
1998, p. 74). To obtain relevant “process data,” social psychologists now in- 
clude response latencies, recall and recognition tests, think-aloud protocols, 
and similar measures in their experiments (for reviews, see the contributions 
in Schwarz & Sudman 1996), and they increasingly employ mediational 
analyses (Baron & Kenny 1986) to test the theoretically specified process as- 
sumptions. 

Yet the adoption of the information processing paradigm was not without 
its drawbacks. Most importantly, the computer metaphor, around which mod- 
els of information processing are built, constrained the range of phenomena 
addressed by cognitive social psychologists in several ways. First, this meta- 
phor does not easily lend itself to investigations of emotional and motivational 
influences on human cognition and behavior and hence fostered a neglect of 
“warm” cognition in favor of an emphasis on “cold” cognition. Consequently, 
the complex treatment of perceivers’ goals and needs that characterized the 
New Look (e.g. Bruner 1957) was reduced to simpler processing goals, such as 
forming an accurate impression versus remembering the material presented in 
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the experiment (e.g. Hamilton et al 1980; for a critical discussion, see Hilton & 
Darley 1991). Similarly, the role of affective states in cognition and behavior 
was largely ignored (Zajonc 1980). Second, reliance on the computer meta- 
phor as a guiding framework also fostered an exclusive concentration on indi- 
viduals as isolated information processors. This focus resulted in a neglect of 
the social context in which humans do much of their thinking, prompting 
Schneider (1991, p. 553) to wonder, “Where, oh where, is the social in social 
cognition?” 

Finally, investigations of overt social behavior became a rare event. As For- 
gas (1981, p. 3) observed early on, “social psychology found itself transformed 
into a field now mainly concerned not with human social action, but with hu- 
man beings as thinkers and information processors about social stimuli.” And 
whatever these “thinkers and information processors” thought about, they 
seemed likely to get it wrong, as a long list of biases and shortcomings in social 
judgment illustrated (Nisbett & Ross 1980, Ross 1977). 

More recently, however, the field has moved beyond these constraints. 
Cognitive social psychologists have turned to explorations of the role of 
moods, emotions, goals, and motivations in human reasoning, with “warm” 
cognition receiving considerable attention, as illustrated in the three volumes 
of the Handbook of Motivation and Cognition (Sorrentino & Higgins 1986, 
1995; Higgins & Sorrentino 1990). Moreover, they have rediscovered that hu- 
mans do much of their thinking in a social context and have turned to the ex- 
ploration of socially situated cognition (for a review, see Levine et al 1993) 
and the interplay of cognition and communication in human reasoning (for re- 
views, see Hilton 1990, 1991, 1995; Krauss & Fussell 1996; Schwarz 1996). 
Complementing these developments, they reconsidered the fallibility of hu- 
man judgment from a pragmatic perspective, emphasizing William James’s 
(1890, p. 333) credo that “my thinking is first and last and always for the sake 
of my doing.” From this perspective, many violations of normative models 
seem less detrimental than earlier discussions implied, leading some observers 
to conclude that “people are good enough perceivers” (Fiske 1992). Although 
human social action is still not a common topic in cognitive social psychology, 
its cognitive and motivational underpinnings have received renewed attention 
(see the contributions in Gollwitzer & Bargh 1996). 

I review these developments by highlighting representative lines of re- 
search. The first section of the review illustrates the renewed interest in 
“warm” cognition by addressing one theme of this development, namely the 
interplay of feeling and thinking in social judgment, stereotyping, and persua- 
sion (for a broader coverage of “warm” cognition, see the contributions in Sor- 
rentino & Higgins 1986, Higgins & Sorrentino 1990). The second section ad- 
dresses socially situated cognition and emphasizes the influence of the imme- 
diate social context on individuals’ judgment strategies. Research in this do- 
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main has highlighted the role of social interdependence, power, and account- 
ability and has drawn attention to the influence of conversational processes on 
human reasoning. 

The picture that emerges from this work is consistent with cognitive social 
psychology’s latest metaphor, the person as a motivated tactician (Fiske & 
Taylor 1991). “The motivated tactician is viewed as having multiple informa- 
tion processing strategies available, selecting among them on the basis of 
goals, motives, needs, and forces in the environment. As such, the motivated 
tactician exemplifies the pragmatic tradition in social psychology” (Taylor 
1998, p. 75). As becomes apparent in this review, the choice of processing 
strategies is highly sensitive to a wide range of relevant information, provided 
by the immediate social context, internal states, and long-term goals. The mo- 
tivated tactician metaphor is compatible with a growing number of dual- 
process models that distinguish between heuristic and systematic processing 
strategies in person perception (e.g. Brewer 1988, Fiske & Neuberg 1990), 
persuasion (e.g. Bohner et al 1995, Eagly & Chaiken 1993, Petty & Cacioppo 
1986), and decision making (e.g. Payne et al 1993) and identify the conditions 
under which different strategies are likely to be employed (for reviews, see the 
contributions in Chaiken & Trope 1998). At present, this metaphor promises to 
replace its predecessors—which captured earlier research themes by portray- 
ing persons either as consistency seekers, wishful thinkers, lay scientists, or 
cognitive misers—by suggesting that all of them apply under some specific 
conditions. Yet, the motivated tactician’s ability to flexibly adjust his or her 
cognitive processes to situational requirements is not without limits, as an in- 
creasing body of research into unconscious processes and the limits of mental 
control indicates. Selected aspects of this research are addressed in the final 
section of this review. 


THE INTERPLAY OF FEELING AND THINKING 


Cognitive social psychologists’ interest in the interplay of feeling and thinking 
has mostly focused on global happy and sad moods rather than on specific 
emotions, like anger or fear. Whereas emotions have a specific referent (i.e. we 
are angry “about something”) and draw attention to the eliciting event, moods 
lack a specific referent (i.e. we are “in” a happy mood) and are of a more dif- 
fuse and less intense nature, usually not capturing individuals’ attention (see 
Clore et al 1994, Morris 1989). As an important consequence, moods may 
function in the background of other activities, influencing a wide range of cog- 
nitive processes and overt behaviors. Of particular interest has been their influ- 
ence on memory, judgment, and the choice of information processing strate- 
gies. 
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Memory and Judgment 


Numerous studies demonstrated that people evaluate nearly everything— 
ranging from consumer goods and the state of the economy to the quality of 
their lives—more positively when in a good than in a bad mood (for reviews, 
see Clore et al 1994, Forgas 1995, Schwarz & Clore 1996). Moreover, these in- 
fluences translate into overt behavior (for a review, see Isen 1984), including 
weather-induced mood effects on the stock market (Saunders 1993). In most 
studies, moods have been experimentally induced, either by minor events (e.g. 
finding a dime or receiving a cookie), exposure to valenced material (e.g. 
watching a sad video or recalling a happy event from one’s past), or natural cir- 
cumstances (e.g. sunny or rainy weather), with similar results across different 
manipulations. The impact of moods on judgment has been traced to two dif- 
ferent processes, namely differential recall of material from memory and the 
use of one’s feelings as a source of information. 


MEMORY _ Individuals are more likely to recall positive material from mem- 
ory when they are in a happy rather than sad mood. Following initial sugges- 
tions by Isen et al (1978), Bower (1981, 1991) conceptualized these effects in 
an associative network model of memory. Moods are thought to function as 
central nodes in an associative network, which are linked to related ideas, 
events of corresponding valence, autonomic activity, and muscular and ex- 
pressive patterns. When new material is learned, it is associated with the nodes 
that are active at learning. Accordingly, material acquired while in a particular 
mood is linked to the respective mood node. When the person is in the same 
mood later on, activation spreads from the mood node along the pathways, in- 
creasing the activation of other nodes, which represent the related material. 
When the activation exceeds a certain threshold, the represented material 
comes into consciousness. This model makes two key predictions: First, mem- 
ory is enhanced when the affective state at the time of encoding matches the af- 
fective state at the time of retrieval (state-dependent learning). Thus, we are 
more likely to recall material acquired in a particular mood when we are in the 
same, rather than a different, mood at the time of recall. Second, any given ma- 
terial is more likely to be retrieved when its affective tone matches the indi- 
vidual’s mood at the time of recall (mood-congruent memory). Thus, informa- 
tion of a positive valence is more likely to come to mind when we are in a 
happy rather than sad mood. 

Although both predictions received considerable empirical support in ex- 
perimental and clinical research, this research also revealed a number of com- 
plications that are beyond the scope of this chapter (see Blaney 1986, Clore et 
al 1994, Morris 1989, Singer & Salovey 1988). In general, mood-congruent re- 
call is most likely to be obtained for self-referenced material, such as autobio- 
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graphical events, that meets the conditions of both of the above hypotheses: 
When something good (bad) happens to us, it puts us in a positive (negative) 
affective state, and its subsequent recall is facilitated when we are again in a 
similar affective state. Note that this situation simultaneously provides for 
matching mood states at learning and recall, thus satisfying the conditions of 
state-dependent learning, as well as for matches between the valence of the 
material and the mood at recall, thus satisfying the conditions of mood- 
congruent memory. 

From this perspective, mood effects on judgment are mediated by mood- 
congruent recall from memory: When asked how satisfied we are with our life, 
for example, we recall relevant information from memory. However, positive 
(negative) material is more likely to come to mind when we are in a happy 
(sad) mood, resulting in a mood-congruent sample of relevant information and 
hence a mood-congruent judgment. 


FEELINGS AS INFORMATION As an alternative approach, Schwarz & Clore 
(1983, 1996) suggested that our feelings themselves may serve as a source of 
information in making a judgment. Specifically, individuals may simplify the 
judgmental task by asking themselves, “How do I feel about it?” Some evalua- 
tive judgments refer, by definition, to one’s affective reaction to the target (e.g. 
feelings of liking), and one’s current feelings may indeed be elicited by the tar- 
get. However, due to the undifferentiated and unfocused nature of moods, it is 
often difficult to distinguish between one’s affective reaction to the object of 
judgment and one’s preexisting mood state. Accordingly, individuals may 
misread their preexisting feelings as a reaction to the target, resulting in more 
positive evaluations under happy rather than sad moods. 

If so, mood effects should be eliminated when the informational value of 
one’s current feelings for the judgment at hand is called into question. Empiri- 
cally, this is the case. For example, respondents reported lower life-satis- 
faction in telephone interviews when called on rainy rather than sunny days, 
reflecting the impact of the weather on their current mood. This effect was 
eliminated, however, when the interviewer inquired about the weather, thus 
drawing respondents’ attention to this extraneous source of their mood 
(Schwarz & Clore 1983). Such a discounting effect would not be expected if 
the impact of mood were mediated by mood-congruent recall: Attributing 
one’s sad mood to the rainy weather only discredits the informational value of 
the sad mood as a reflection of one’s life in general; it does not discredit the im- 
plications of actually experienced negative life events that may come to mind. 

These and related findings indicate that moods, emotions (e.g. Keltner et al 
1993), bodily states (e.g. Stepper & Strack 1993, Zillman 1978), and phe- 
nomenal experiences (e.g. Clore 1992) may themselves serve as a source of in- 
formation that individuals draw on according to a “How-do-I-feel-about-it?” 
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heuristic (for reviews, see Schwarz & Clore 1996). Accordingly, feelings may 
influence judgments either directly, by serving as a source of information, or 
indirectly, by influencing what comes to mind. Consequently, the motivated 
tactician’s judgments are likely to be tainted by current moods independent of 
whether the person engages in heuristic judgment strategies or engages in 
more elaborate recall of relevant information from memory (Forgas 1995). 
Complementing this focus on cognitive processes, other researchers have at- 
tempted to illuminate the physiological and brain mechanisms underlying af- 
fective influences on human reasoning, a topic that is beyond the scope of this 
chapter (for reviews, see Damasio 1994, LeDoux 1996, Cacioppo et al 1996). 


Moods and Processing Strategies 


In addition to influencing memory and judgment, moods have also been found 
to influence performance on a wide variety of cognitive tasks (for reviews and 
different theoretical perspectives, see Clore et al 1994, Fiedler 1988, Forgas 
1995, Isen 1987, Schwarz & Clore 1996). While the findings bearing on for- 
mal reasoning tasks (such as syllogistic reasoning, puzzles, or anagrams) are 
complex and inconsistent (see Clore et al 1994), the findings bearing on social 
reasoning tasks (most notably, impression formation, stereotyping, and per- 
suasion) show a more coherent pattern. In general, individuals in a sad mood 
are more likely to use a systematic, data-driven strategy of information proc- 
essing, with considerable attention to detail. In contrast, individuals in a happy 
mood are more likely to rely on preexisting general knowledge structures, us- 
ing a top-down, heuristic strategy of information processing, with less atten- 
tion to detail. 

Consistent with the motivated tactician metaphor, these differences can 
again be traced to the informative functions of feelings (Bless et al 1996, 
Schwarz 1990, Schwarz & Clore 1996). We usually feel bad when we encoun- 
ter a threat of negative or a lack of positive outcomes, and feel good when we 
obtain positive outcomes and are not threatened by negative ones. Hence, our 
moods reflect the state of our environment, and being in a bad mood signals a 
problematic situation, whereas being in a good mood signals a benign situa- 
tion. If so, we may expect that the motivated tactician’s thought processes are 
tuned to meet the situational requirements signaled by these feelings. When 
negative feelings signal a problematic situation, the individual is likely to at- 
tend to the details at hand, investing the effort necessary for a careful analysis. 
In contrast, when positive feelings signal a benign situation, the individual 
may see little need to engage in cognitive effort, unless this is required by other 
current goals. Hence, the individual may rely on preexisting knowledge struc- 
tures, which have worked well in the past, and may prefer simple heuristics 
over more effortful, detail-oriented judgmental strategies. 
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Numerous studies are compatible with this general perspective, as illus- 
trated below. Importantly, mood effects on processing style are eliminated 
when the informational value of the mood is undermined (Sinclair et al 1994), 
paralleling the findings in the judgment domain discussed above. This finding 
supports the informative functions logic and is incompatible with competing 
approaches that attempted to trace mood effects on processing style to differ- 
ential influences of happy and sad moods on individuals’ cognitive capacity 
(e.g. Mackie & Worth 1989; for a detailed discussion, see Schwarz & Clore 
1996). 


IMPRESSION FORMATION AND STEREOTYPING In forming an impression of 
others, we can rely on detailed information about the target person or can sim- 
plify the task by drawing on preexisting knowledge structures, such as stereo- 
types pertaining to the target’s social category (Brewer 1988, Bodenhausen 
1990, Fiske & Neuberg 1990, Macrae et al 1994b). Consistent with the above 
perspective, being in a good mood has consistently been found to increase 
stereotyping (e.g. Bodenhausen et al 1994a,b), unless the target person is 
clearly inconsistent with the stereotype, thus undermining the applicability of 
the general knowledge structure (e.g. Bless et al 1996c). In contrast, being ina 
sad mood reliably decreases stereotyping and increases the use of individuat- 
ing information (for a review, see Bless et al 1996b). Across many person per- 
ception tasks, individuals in a chronic or temporary sad mood have been found 
to make more use of detailed individuating information, to show less halo ef- 
fect, to be less influenced by the order of information presentation, and to be 
more accurate in performance appraisals than individuals in a happy mood, 
with individuals in a neutral mood falling in between (e.g. Edwards & Weary 
1993, Hildebrandt-Saints & Weary 1989, Sinclair 1988, Sinclair & Marks 
1992). Similar findings have been obtained for individuals’ reliance on scripts 
pertaining to typical situations (such as having dinner in a restaurant) versus 
their reliance on what actually transpired in the situation (Bless et al 1996a). 
Throughout, individuals in a good mood are more likely to rely on preexisting 
general knowledge structures, proceeding on a “business-as-usual” routine, 
whereas individuals in a sad mood are more likely to pay close attention to the 
specifics at hand, much as one would expect when negative feelings provide 
the motivated tactician with a problem signal. 


PERSUASION — Research into mood and persuasion parallels these findings. In 
general, a message that presents strong arguments is more persuasive than a 
message that presents weak arguments, provided that recipients are motivated 
to process the content of the message and to elaborate on the arguments. If re- 
cipients do not engage in message elaboration, the advantage of strong over 
weak arguments is eliminated (for reviews, see Eagly & Chaiken 1993, Petty 
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& Cacioppo 1986). Numerous studies demonstrated that sad individuals are 
more likely to engage in spontaneous message elaboration than happy indi- 
viduals, with individuals in a neutral mood falling in between (for reviews, see 
Mackie et al 1992, Schwarz et al 1991a). Consequently, sad individuals are 
strongly influenced by compelling arguments and not influenced by weak ar- 
guments, whereas happy individuals are moderately, but equally, influenced 
by both. Hence, a strong message fares better with a sad than with a happy 
audience, but if communicators have nothing compelling to say they had better 
put recipients into a good mood. 

Importantly, happy individuals’ spontaneous tendency not to think about 
the arguments in much detail can be overridden by other goals (e.g. Wegener et 
al 1995) or explicit task instructions (e.g. Bless et al 1990, Martin et al 1993). 
What characterizes the information processing of happy individuals is not a 
general cognitive or motivational impairment, but a tendency to spontaneously 
rely on simplifying heuristics and general knowledge structures in the absence 
of goals that require otherwise, again consistent with the metaphor of the moti- 
vated tactician. 


Summary 


In summary, social cognition researchers have complemented the emphasis on 
“cold” cognition that characterized initial research under the information proc- 
essing paradigm by exploring the interplay of feeling and thinking. This re- 
search revealed pervasive effects of temporary feelings on memory, judgment, 
and reasoning strategies across a wide range of content domains. The emerg- 
ing findings highlight that our feelings serve informative functions in judg- 
ment and in the self-regulation of cognitive activity, thus linking affect, cogni- 
tion, and motivation. To date, this work has disproportionately focused on 
global moods at the expense of more specific emotions (but see Mathews & 
MacLeod 1994). Moreover, it has not addressed how the social context in 
which a given feeling is experienced may moderate its impact on cognitive and 
motivational processes. 


SOCIALLY SITUATED COGNITION 


The increased attention to “warm” cognition remained true to cognitive (so- 
cial) psychology’s focus on “inside-the-head” phenomena, while filling some 
of the more glaring gaps fostered by the computer metaphor of information 
processing models. Complementing this richer picture of inside-the-head phe- 
nomena, cognitive social psychologists have recently rediscovered that hu- 
mans do much of their thinking in a social context. Consistent with the moti- 
vated tactician metaphor, researchers explored how characteristics of the so- 
cial situation influence cognition and information processing strategies, pay- 
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ing attention to variables such as the accountability of the actors (e.g. Tetlock 
1992), their anticipation of audience reactions (e.g. McCann & Higgins 1992), 
and their interdependence and position in a power hierarchy (e.g. Fiske & 
Depret 1996). A related line of work emphasized the impact of conversational 
processes on human reasoning and traced many cognitive biases and apparent 
shortcomings of judgment documented in the laboratory to the specific nature 
of communication in research situations, suggesting that the observed biases 
may be less powerful under more natural conditions (e.g. Hilton 1995, 
Schwarz 1996). In addition, cognitive social psychologists turned to collabora- 
tive cognition and extended previous research into group problem solving by 
exploring how people collaborate on reasoning and memory tasks (e.g. 
Resnick et al 1991, Wegner 1987). Finally, the field has developed an in- 
creased interest in cultural influences on cognitive processes and human be- 
havior (e.g. Markus & Kitayama 1991, Nisbett & Cohen 1996, Goldberger & 
Veroff 1995; for a comprehensive review, see Fiske et al 1998. 

The next two sections review selected aspects of cognitive social psycholo- 
gists’ interest in situated cognition and highlight that thought processes are 
tuned to meet situational requirements, consistent with the motivated tactician 
metaphor. 


The Motivated Tactician in Social Situations 


As noted previously, dual-process models of judgment (Chaiken & Trope 
1998) emphasize that individuals can rely on systematic processing strategies 
that involve considerable effort and attention to detail or can rely on heuristic 
processing strategies that simplify the task at hand. As implied by the moti- 
vated tactician metaphor, the choice of processing strategies is highly sensitive 
to individuals’ goals (for reviews, see Gollwitzer 1990, Hilton & Darley 1991) 
and features of the social situation, as some exemplary lines of research may il- 
lustrate. 


INTERDEPENDENCE AND POWER _ In the domain of person perception, individu- 
als are most likely to simplify impression formation by drawing on the target 
person’s category membership at the expense of more detailed individuating 
information when little is at stake. Hence, stereotyping is the rule under stan- 
dard laboratory conditions, but the impact of stereotypes is attenuated when 
participants expect future interactions with the target person under conditions 
of interdependence (e.g. Berscheid et al 1976, Neuberg & Fiske 1987, Neuberg 
1989), independent of whether the interdependence is cooperative or competi- 
tive in nature. Fiske & Neuberg (1990; see also Brewer 1988) proposed a con- 
tinuum model of impression formation that assigns a crucial role to perceivers’ 
goals: When the relationship is important to the perceiver, the perceiver will 
allocate sufficient cognitive resources to form an individuated impression 
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based on specific information about the target person; when the relationship is 
unimportant, the perceiver will simplify the judgmental task by drawing on the 
target’s category membership, resulting in a stereotypic judgment. 

Extending this work, Fiske and colleagues (for a review, see Fiske & Depret 
1996) have recently addressed the role of power in person perception. They ob- 
served that powerless individuals, whose outcomes depend on a more powerful 
other’s actions, are particularly likely to seek the most diagnostic information 
available about the powerful other. In contrast, powerful individuals not only 
fail to seek complex information about their subordinates but have been found 
to attend more to stereotype-confirming than to stereotype-disconfirming in- 
formation, thus further increasing the impact of stereotypes. “Whereas power- 
lessness demands vigilance, power allows people to ignore the most informa- 
tive cues about others,” as Fiske & Depret (1996, p. 34) concluded—at least as 
long as they are not dependent on the powerless other’s actions. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND AUDIENCE EFFECTS Muchas research into impression 
formation has typically ignored the interdependence of judge and target, re- 
search into social judgment and decision making has typically studied indi- 
viduals’ thought processes in a social vacuum. Consequently, participants in 
judgment studies “do not need to worry about the interpersonal consequences 
of their conduct (‘How will others react if I do this? How effectively can I jus- 
tify my views if challenged?’),” as Tetlock (1992, p. 335) observed. Extending 
earlier work into audience effects on cognitive processes (e.g. Zajonc 1960), 
Tetlock and his colleagues explored the impact of judges’ accountability on 
their choice of information processing strategies and conceptualized the find- 
ings in a social contingency model of judgment, which makes three key predic- 
tions (for a comprehensive review, see Tetlock 1992). 

First, when individuals have no prior commitment to a position, are ac- 
countable for their conduct, and know their constituency’s attitudes and pref- 
erences, “they simply adopt positions likely to gain the favor of those to whom 
they feel accountable” (Tetlock 1992, p. 340), essentially following an accept- 
ability heuristic. For example, individuals who have to justify their views to a 
liberal audience report more liberal opinions than those who have to justify 
them to a conservative audience. When these reports pertain to a well-known 
attitude object, the observed conformity effects at the reporting stage are usu- 
ally short lived and do not result in enduring attitude change on private meas- 
ures (e.g. Tetlock et al 1989). This is not the case, however, when the reports 
pertain to a previously unknown attitude object, such as a target person de- 
scribed by the experimenter (e.g. Higgins & Rholes 1978). In this case, tailor- 
ing one’s judgments to an audience that is assumed to like (or dislike) the per- 
son has been found to result in private attitude change as well as biased recall 
(for reviews, see Higgins 1981, McCann & Higgins 1992). In Higgins & 
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Rholes’s (1978) study, for example, participants were asked to reproduce the 
original information about the target person, and these recall data indicated 
positive or negative distortions, respectively, after participants described the 
person to a positively or negatively predisposed audience. Such modifications 
of the mental representation of the attitude object are most likely when the re- 
spective representation is not well formed at the time the individual tailors the 
report to an audience. When such modifications of the mental representation 
occur, they are likely to result in lasting effects on subsequent judgments. 

Second, when individuals have no prior commitment to a position and do 
not know their constituency’s attitudes and preferences, accountability moti- 
vates them “to abandon their cognitive miserly ways and to become relatively 
flexible, self-critical and multidimensional thinkers” (Tetlock 1992, p. 340). 
Under these conditions, content analyses of confidential thought protocols re- 
veal considerable thought complexity, a weighting of arguments on both sides 
and preparation for possible critical challenges, resulting in changes in the 
mental representation of the topic (e.g. Tetlock et al 1989). 

Finally, “when people have irrevocably committed themselves to a course 
of action, accountability will again motivate cognitive effort.” Yet, in this 
case, “the result will be rigid, defensive, and evaluatively consistent thought. 
Accountability will prompt people to generate as many reasons as they can 
why they are right and potential critics wrong” (Tetlock 1992, p. 340), an ob- 
servation that is consistent with earlier work into the effects of commitment on 
attitude change (Kiesler 1971). 

These predictions have received considerable support across a wide range 
of judgment and decision tasks in laboratory experiments and field studies (see 
Tetlock 1992). Importantly, this research also demonstrated that the more 
careful and deliberate processing evoked by being accountable to an audience 
with unknown preferences can increase as well as decrease cognitive biases 
(e.g. Tetlock & Boettger 1996), an issue addressed in more detail in the section 
on judgmental biases. 


MINORITY AND MAJORITY INFLUENCE In light of the motivated tactician’s 
sensitivity to the social nature of the judgment situation, we may further expect 
that perceptions of the majority or minority status of a communicator influence 
how the communicator’s message is processed. Historically, social psycho- 
logical research into influence processes has typically focused on individuals’ 
compliance and conformity with a perceived majority, consistent with the pio- 
neering work of Sherif (1936) and Asch (1955). Moscovici (1976, 1980) chal- 
lenged this tradition by drawing attention to key differences in majority and 
minority influence. According to his conversion theory, opinion majorities ex- 
ert influence by eliciting public compliance and conformity, whereas opinion 
minorities may elicit private attitude change via informational routes, pro- 
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vided that they argue their point consistently and without compromise. The 
empirical support for Moscovici’s (1980) original proposal and its refinements 
(Mugny & Perez 1991) is mixed (for a meta-analysis, see Wood et al 1994). 
One aspect that has received particular attention in recent research is whether 
perceived majority or minority support influences the extent to which recipi- 
ents of a message engage in systematic or heuristic processing. 

In general, people assume that their attitudes and opinions are widely 
shared by members of their group [a phenomenon known as the “false consen- 
sus” bias (Ross, Greene, & House 1977)], but not necessarily by others. When 
these assumptions are called into question, either through a counterattitudinal 
message from a majority or through a proattitudinal message from a minority, 
recipients are likely to think carefully about the message. Hence, they are in- 
fluenced when the message presents strong arguments, but not when it pres- 
ents weak arguments. Moreover, this attitude change is obtained on private 
measures (thus minimizing conformity pressures) and can be predicted on the 
basis of their thoughts about the arguments. In contrast, proattitudinal mes- 
sages from a majority, or counterattitudinal messages from a minority, are con- 
sistent with recipients’ expectations, receive less thought and are less likely to 
result in private attitude change (Baker & Petty 1994, Mackie 1987). Accord- 
ingly, the extent to which a message receives systematic elaboration and elicits 
private attitude change is not a function of its majority or minority support per 
se, in contrast to the assumptions of Moscovici’s (1980) conversion theory, 
nor Is it solely a function of message content. Instead, message processing de- 
pends on whether the combination of message content and source violates ex- 
pectations and hence requires thought (for different perspectives, see Bohner 
et al 1996, De Vries et al 1996, Wood et al 1994). 

Note, however, that conversion theory (Moscovici 1980) emphasizes that 
minorities need to argue their point consistently over extended periods to exert 
an influence, a condition that has not been met in persuasion experiments lim- 
ited to one message presentation. Nevertheless, the conceptual framework of 
dual-process models of persuasion promises to further our understanding of 
the differential processes underlying majority and minority influence (see 
Mackie & Skelly 1994), although more realistic procedures will be required to 
capture the dynamics of actual confrontation with majorities and minorities in 
face-to-face settings. 


SUMMARY As the selected lines of research illustrate, individuals’ process- 
ing strategies are tuned to meet the requirements of the social situation. This 
work has extended the range of social cognition research from “thinking about 
social stimuli” to “thinking in a social context.” Much of our thinking in social 
contexts, however, is intricately intertwined with conversational processes, to 
be addressed in the next section. 
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Cognition and Communication 


As Krauss & Fussell (1996, p. 655) noted, “Communication is one of the pri- 
mary means by which people affect one another, and, in light of this, one might 
expect the study of communication to be a core topic of social psychology, but 
historically that has not been the case.” In fact, social psychologists not only 
have neglected communication as a key topic of inquiry, but also have failed to 
take into account how communicative processes shape thinking in a social 
context. Focusing on individuals as isolated information processors, cognitive 
(social) psychologists have documented a wide range of biases and shortcom- 
ings of judgment that violate common sense and basic logic, calling the ration- 
ality of human judgment into question (for reviews, see Fiske & Taylor 1991, 
Nisbett & Ross 1980, Ross 1977). Recent research suggests, however, that 
many of the well-known fallacies can be traced in part to the nature of commu- 
nication in research settings and do not necessarily reflect inherent shortcom- 
ings of human judgment. To understand the underlying processes, we need to 
consider how the communication between researchers and research partici- 
pants differs from communication in daily life. 

As a large body of research documented (for reviews, see Clark 1985, Lev- 
inson 1983, Sperber & Wilson 1986), social discourse proceeds according to a 
“co-operative” principle (Grice 1975), which can be expressed in the form of 
four maxims. A maxim of quality enjoins speakers not to say anything they be- 
lieve to be false or lack adequate evidence for, and a maxim of relation enjoins 
speakers to make their contribution relevant to the aims of the ongoing conver- 
sation. In addition, a maxim of quantity requires speakers to make their contri- 
bution as informative as is required, but not more informative than 1s required, 
while a maxim of manner holds that the contribution should be clear rather 
than obscure, ambiguous, or wordy. Accordingly, “communicated informa- 
tion comes with a guarantee of relevance” (Sperber & Wilson 1986, p. vi) and 
listeners are entitled to assume that speakers try “to be informative, truthful, 
relevant, and clear”’—and listeners interpret speakers’ utterances “on the as- 
sumption that they are trying to live up to these ideals” (Clark & Clark 1977, p. 
122). 

These tacit assumptions are routinely violated in research situations, and 
these violations contribute to a broad range of apparent biases of judgment and 
artifacts in survey measurement, as a few examples may illustrate (for exten- 
sive reviews, see Hilton 1995; Schwarz 1994, 1996). 


THE CONVERSATIONAL RELEVANCE OF “IRRELEVANT” INFORMATION In judg- 
ment research, experimenters as social communicators often introduce infor- 
mation that is neither informative nor relevant. However, participants have no 
reason to doubt the relevance of information provided to them in a serious re- 
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search setting and are “likely to seek relevance in any experimental message” 
(Kahneman & Tversky 1982, p. 502). As a consequence, they go beyond the 
literal meaning of the utterance and treat irrelevant information as relevant, re- 
sulting in judgmental errors relative to normative models that consider only 
the literal meaning of the utterance but not the implications of the communica- 
tive context. These errors are due to violations of conversational norms on the 
part of the experimenter and are obtained under circumstances that neither 
conform to conversational norms nor allow the insight that the usual conversa- 
tional maxims do not apply. 

For example, Kahneman & Tversky (1973) provided participants with a de- 
scription of a target person who “shows no interest in political and social issues 
and spends most of his free time on his many hobbies which include home car- 
pentry, sailing, and mathematical puzzles.” This person was said to be ran- 
domly drawn from a sample of engineers and lawyers, and participants had to 
determine the person’s profession. They predicted that the person is most 
likely an engineer, independent of whether the base-rate probability for any 
person in the sample being an engineer was .30 or .70. These predictions indi- 
cate that participants relied on individuating information of little diagnostic 
value at the expense of more diagnostic base-rate information, thus violating 
normative (Bayesian) models of judgment (for a review of related studies, see 
Nisbett & Ross 1980 and Ginossar & Trope 1987; for a critique of the norma- 
tive assumptions, see Gigerenzer 1991). Does this imply, however, that they 
did not note that the personality sketch provided to them was uninformative? 
Or did they draw on this information because they inferred that the researcher 
wanted them to consider it—or else, why would it be presented to them in the 
first place? An extended replication of Kahneman & Tversky’s (1973) study 
supports the latter possibility (Schwarz et al 1991c). When the personality de- 
scription was provided as a narrative allegedly written by a psychologist, par- 
ticipants again concluded that the target person is an engineer, independent of 
the base-rate of lawyers and engineers in the sample. Yet, when the same de- 
scription was presented as a random sample of information about this person, 
allegedly drawn by a computer from a larger file assembled by psychologists, 
participants relied on the more diagnostic base-rate information to make a pre- 
diction. This reflects that a narrative written by the researcher comes with the 
guarantee of relevance that characterizes cooperative communication, a guar- 
antee that does not extend to a random sample of information drawn by a com- 
puter. Hence, participants tried to make sense of the personality information 
provided to them in the former case, but were happy to ignore it in the latter 
(see also Krosnick et al 1990). 

Similar conversational analyses have been offered for other judgmental bi- 
ases that reflect reliance on normatively irrelevant information, including the 
fundamental attribution error, i.e. dispositional attributions on the basis of 
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nondiagnostic behavior (e.g. Wright & Wells 1988); the dilution effect, i.e. the 
observation that nondiagnostic information attenuates the impact of more di- 
agnostic information in impression formation (e.g. Tetlock & Boettger 1996); 
the conjunction fallacy (e.g. Dulany & Hilton 1991); and misleading question 
effects in eyewitness testimony (e.g. Dodd & Bradshaw 1980). In fact, when 
explicitly asked, participants usually seem aware that the normatively irrele- 
vant information is of little informational value (e.g. Miller et al 1984). Never- 
theless, they typically proceed to use it in making a judgment because the sheer 
fact that it has been presented renders it conversationally relevant in the given 
context. Once the “guarantee of relevance” is undermined, participants are less 
inclined to see relevance in the information provided to them and the impact of 
normatively irrelevant information is attenuated (see Hilton 1995, Schwarz 
1996). Moreover, increasing individuals’ motivation to arrive at a defensible 
judgment, e.g. by making them accountable, does not attenuate reliance on 
normatively irrelevant information presented by the researcher. To the con- 
trary, it increases their efforts to find meaning in the material presented to them 
(e.g. Tetlock & Boettger 1996). 

In summary, the procedures typically used in psychological research are 
likely to result in an overestimation of the size and the pervasiveness of judg- 
mental biases. Note, however, that a conversational analysis does not imply 
that violations of conversational norms are the so/e source of judgmental bi- 
ases. Like most robust phenomena, judgmental biases are likely to have many 
determinants. If we are to understand their operation in natural contexts, how- 
ever, we need to ensure that their emergence in laboratory experiments does 
not reflect the operation of determinants that are unlikely to hold in other set- 
tings. 


CONVERSATIONAL RELEVANCE AND RESPONSE EFFECTS IN SURVEY RESEARCH 
These considerations of socially situated cognition in the research context ex- 
tend beyond the psychological laboratory and apply as well to survey inter- 
views. Like participants in an experiment, survey respondents draw on the re- 
searcher’s contributions to the interview to determine the meaning of the ques- 
tions posed to them. The researcher’s contributions include the content of pre- 
ceding questions as well as apparently formal characteristics of the question- 
naire, such as the numeric values presented as part of a rating scale, as a few 
examples may illustrate (for reviews, see Clark & Schober 1992, Schwarz 
1996, Strack 1994, Sudman et al 1996). 

To survey researchers’ concern, about 30% of the respondents of any sam- 
ple are willing to provide opinions on highly obscure or even completely ficti- 
tious issues, such as the “Agricultural Trade Act of 1978” (e.g. Bishop et al 
1986, Schuman & Presser 1981). Such findings apparently document that the 
fear of appearing uninformed may induce “many respondents to conjure up 
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opinions even when they had not given the particular issue any thought prior to 
the interview” (Erikson et al 1988, p. 44; Converse 1964). Yet, the sheer fact 
that a question about some issue is asked presupposes that the issue exists—or 
else asking a question about it would violate every norm of conversational 
conduct. Having no reason to assume that the researcher would ask meaning- 
less questions, respondents turn to the context of the ambiguous question to 
make sense of it, much as they would be expected to do in any other conversa- 
tion. Once they assign a particular meaning to the issue, they may have no dif- 
ficulty reporting a subjectively meaningful opinion. Supporting this reasoning, 
Strack et al (1991) observed that German university students favored the intro- 
duction of a fictitious “educational contribution” when a preceding question 
pertained to fellowships for students but opposed it when it pertained to tui- 
tion. Open-ended responses confirmed that they used the content of the pre- 
ceding question to determine the nature of the fictitious issue. While findings 
of this type (see Schwarz 1996) provide the comforting assurance that respon- 
dents do not conjure up opinions to avoid appearing uninformed, they again 
highlight the extent to which insensitivity to conversational processes may 
foster misleading conclusions about human cognition and behavior. 

In addition to drawing on the content of preceding questions, respondents 
make systematic use of apparently formal features of questionnaire design in 
determining question meaning. For example, when asked how successful they 
have been in life, on a scale ranging from “not at all successful” to “extremely 
successful,” respondents have to determine what the researcher means by “not at 
all successful.” Does this term refer to the absence of great achievements or to 
the presence of explicit failures? Empirically, they adopt the former interpreta- 
tion when the numeric values of the rating scale run from 0 to 10, but the latter 
when the values run from -5 to +5, resulting in markedly different responses 
(Schwarz et al 1991b). In general, a scale format that runs from negative to 
positive numeric values indicates that the researcher has a bipolar dimension 
in mind (e.g. presence of failure to presence of success), whereas the use of 
only positive values indicates a unipolar dimension (e.g. different degrees of 
success). Similar considerations apply to the influence of other response for- 
mats, including differences between open and closed question formats, the use 
of “don’t know” filters, and the impact of frequency scales on behavioral re- 
ports, all of which can be fruitfully conceptualized in a conversational infer- 
ence framework (Clark & Schober 1992, Schwarz 1996). Throughout, what 
appear as artifacts of meaningless formal features of questionnaires can be 
traced to respondents’ systematic use of contextual information in an attempt 
to determine the intended meaning of the question and the nature of their task. 


SUMMARY As these examples illustrate, many apparent biases in social judg- 
ment and artifacts in survey measurement do not necessarily reflect inherent 
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shortcomings of human judgmental processes. Instead, they reflect that 
research participants are cooperative communicators who draw on the re- 
searcher’s contributions to the ongoing conversation in an attempt to provide 
useful information. Unfortunately, they miss one crucial point: Although the 
researchers are likely to observe conversational norms in all other situations, 
they may violate them in the research context by deliberately presenting in- 
formation that is irrelevant to the task at hand or by inadvertently introducing 
features that carry information of which they are not aware. Unless we learn 
to take the information conveyed by our research procedures into account, we 
run the risk of painting an inappropriately negative picture of human judg- 
ment. 


The Motivated Tactician’s Limits: Automaticity, Implicit 
Cognition, and Mental Control 


The research reviewed so far highlighted individuals’ ability to flexibly tune 
their thought processes to the requirements at hand. Yet “you can’t always 
think what you want” (Wegner 1992, p. 193), and a review of recent develop- 
ments in cognitive social psychology would be incomplete without drawing at- 
tention to social psychologists’ increasing interest in automatic, nonconscious 
influences on thought and behavior and the limits of mental control (for com- 
prehensive reviews, see Bargh 1994, Greenwald & Banaji 1995, Wegner & 
Wenzlaff 1996, Wegner & Bargh 1998). 


AUTOMATICITY AND IMPLICIT COGNITION Implicit cognitions are “intro- 
spectively unidentified (or inaccurately identified)” traces of past experiences 
that influence judgments or behaviors (Greenwald & Banaji 1995, p. 5). Pre- 
dating interest in this domain by several decades, Zajonc (1968) demonstrated, 
for example, that repeated exposure to an unknown stimulus (e.g. a Chinese 
idiograph) increases liking for the stimulus. Importantly, effects of previous 
exposure on liking are obtained under conditions where participants cannot 
recognize the stimulus as having been previously presented (Kunst-Wilson & 
Zajonc 1980) and are eliminated when participants are aware of the previous 
exposure (Bornstein & D’ Agostino 1992). Effects of this type reflect that pre- 
vious exposure leaves memory traces that increase the fluency with which the 
stimulus can be processed later (Jacoby 1989), and that the experience of per- 
ceptual fluency can itself serve as a basis of judgment (e.g. Reber et al 1998). 
Such dissociations between “explicit memory” (what one is able to recall or 
recognize) and “implicit memory” (memory traces inferred from an impact of 
the learning experience on other measures) have received considerable atten- 
tion in cognitive psychology (see Jacoby & Kelley 1987 and the contributions 
in Reder 1996). Extending this work, social psychologists have begun to ex- 
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plore the role of such unconscious influences in judgment and behavior 
(Greenwald & Banaji 1995). 

An unconscious influence of particular interest is the automatic activation 
of stereotypes (e.g. Banaji et al 1993, Devine 1989), which may affect indi- 
viduals’ behavior outside of awareness. For example, Bargh et al (1996) asked 
participants to form meaningful sentences from strings of words that contained 
elements related to the elderly stereotype, like “forgetful,” “Florida,” or 
“bingo.” Although none of these words was explicitly related to the concept of 
“slowness,” this concept, which is part of the general elderly stereotype, was 
apparently activated and influenced participants’ behavior: After ostensible 
completion of the experiment, participants primed with the elderly stereotype 
walked more slowly to the elevator than participants exposed to other con- 
cepts. A growing body of research illustrates the role of such automatic and un- 
conscious influences in everyday life (for a review, see Bargh 1997) and their 
controllability and interplay with conscious cognition is the topic of consider- 
able debate (see the contributions in Wyer 1997). 


MENTAL CONTROL Importantly, research in this domain not only docu- 
mented pervasive effects of automatically activated knowledge structures, but 
also suggested that attempts to avoid unwanted influences of knowledge acti- 
vation may often backfire. Suppose that a person anticipates an interaction 
with a skinhead and wants to avoid any undue influences of stereotypic knowl- 
edge about the group on the impression formed of the exemplar. To accom- 
plish this, the person may attempt to suppress the stereotype, essentially trying 
not to think “skinhead.” Unfortunately, this effort is likely to be of limited suc- 
cess, as Macrae et al (1994a) demonstrated. Although we can suppress un- 
wanted thoughts for a limited period, we are only successful at doing so when 
no other task taxes our cognitive resources. When we are distracted by another 
task, or terminate our efforts when no longer required, the unwanted thoughts 
bounce back with renewed vigor (for reviews, see Wegner & Wenzlaff 1996, 
Wegner & Bargh 1998, and the contributions in Wegner & Pennebaker 1993). 
These rebound effects reflect that thought suppression involves a monitoring 
process that checks if the unwanted thoughts intrude into consciousness. Ironi- 
cally, this monitoring process increases the activation of the unwanted mate- 
rial in memory. Consequently, the unwanted material becomes highly accessi- 
ble, and we may end up thinking, and doing, exactly what we wanted to avoid 
when the cognitive resources required for suppression are taxed. 


SUMMARY As these examples illustrate, a growing body of research demon- 
strates pervasive unconscious influences of automatic knowledge activation 
on judgment and behavior and highlights the limits of intentional mental con- 
trol. At present, the interplay of conscious and unconscious processes in social 
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judgment and behavior is not well understood, but its exploration is likely to be 
a focal area of social cognition research in the near future. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In sum, cognitive social psychology complemented its previous emphasis on 
“cold” cognition and individuals as isolated information processors with a re- 
newed interest in the interplay of feeling and thinking and the exploration of 
social influences on human cognition. The picture that emerges from these de- 
velopments is compatible with social psychology’s latest metaphor, humans as 
motivated tacticians (Fiske & Taylor 1991) who pragmatically adapt their 
processing strategies to the requirements of the situation at hand in an effort to 
get things done. Hence, they pay close attention to complex information and 
engage in systematic and effortful processing strategies when required, but 
rely on cognitive shortcuts, simple heuristics, and preexisting knowledge 
structures in the perceived absence of such requirements; and they engage in 
rigid and defensive processing once committed to a position or course of ac- 
tion (Gollwitzer 1990, Tetlock 1992). To determine the requirements at hand, 
they attend to a wide range of internal and external cues. They are more likely 
to pay attention to the details at hand when negative feelings signal a problem- 
atic situation and to rely on general knowledge structures and simple heuristics 
when positive feelings signal a benign situation (Schwarz & Clore 1996). 
Similarly, they attend to complex information about others when the other is 
powerful and may affect their outcomes, but not otherwise (Fiske & Depret 
1996), and they consider the likely interpersonal consequences of their judg- 
ments and decisions when they are held accountable, but not otherwise (Tet- 
lock 1992). The conditions under which the motivated tactician is most likely 
to get it wrong are conditions under which normally adaptive assumptions are 
thwarted, as is the case when researchers present irrelevant information under 
circumstances that suggest otherwise (Hilton 1995, Schwarz 1996). Yet, this 
emphasis on the pragmatic and adaptive nature of social thinking needs to be 
balanced by a recognition of the pervasive role of unconscious influences on 
social judgment and behavior (Bargh 1997, Greenwald & Banaji 1995), which 
are likely to be more fully understood in the near future. 

Depending on the normative perspective taken, we may lament the errors 
that the motivated tactician makes or praise the flexible adaptation of process- 
ing strategies to the individual’s goals. Over the past decades, social psycholo- 
gists have embraced Bayesian probability theory and related normative mod- 
els as the gold standard against which human judgment is to be evaluated, and 
found human judgment lacking (for different perspectives, see Nisbett & Ross 
1980; Gigerenzer 1991, 1996; Kahneman & Tversky 1996). In recent years, 
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the field has increasingly adopted a more pragmatic perspective (e.g. Fiske 


1992, 1993; Funder 1987). 


Before labeling an effect a cognitive flaw, one should consider (1) the inter- 
personal, institutional, and political goals that people are trying to achieve by 
making judgments of a particular type (e.g. Do people seek to achieve causal 
understanding or to express their moral approval/disapproval? Do people at- 
tempt to maximize expected utility or to minimize risk of serious criticism?) 
and (2) whether cognitive strategies that serve people well in everyday life 
may lead them seriously astray in laboratory experiments on judgment and 


choice. (Tetlock 1992, p. 360) 


The accumulating evidence indicates that the fallibility of human judgment 
is less detrimental than normative analyses would suggest and that people may 
be “good enough” (Fiske 1992) thinkers to get things done, true to William 
James’s (1890, p. 333) credo that “my thinking is first and last and always for 


the sake of my doing.” 
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